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THURSDAY, JUNE 13, 1889. 


THE ELEMENTS OF VITAL STATISTICS. 

The Elements of Vital Statistics. By A. Newsholme, 
M.D. (London: Sonnenschein, 1889.) 

D R. NEWSHOLME has written a book which, though 
intended primarily as a guide to medical officers of 
health and students preparing for the various sanitary 
examinations, will be found by the general reader to form 
a convenient compendium of useful facts and of the 
conclusions deducible therefrom. For the writing of such 
a book the author was well qualified, having been dis¬ 
tinguished as University Scholar in Medicine, and 
having had, in addition to the ordinary practice of a 
medical man, considerable experience as a medical officer 
of health, formerly at Clapham and recently at Brighton. 
A work of this kind must necessarily consist largely of 
information derived from the census returns, public 
registers, and reports ; and an author’s ability is shown in 
the selection of the information, its arrangement, and 
verbal presentation. 

Like many persons who have given attention to the 
subject of vital statistics, whether for sanitary or financial 
purposes, Dr. Newsholme attaches great value to a correct 
and more frequent census, and to a complete and accurate 
registration of births, marriages, and deaths, the cause of 
death being in all cases carefully ascertained and recorded. 
He also desires a systematic and extended registration 
of sickness, its nature and duration ; urging that the 
concurrent publication of information furnished by such 
registration, and involving- the announcement of the 
outbreak, the spread, and the subsequent contraction of 
epidemics, would lead to results of the highest public 
benefit. 

The requirements of a good census from a sanitarian’s 
standpoint are said to be that the enumeration shall be 
accurate and complete —to this we may say, of course— 
and that it shall be simultaneous throughout the country, 
in order to avoid the disturbing influences of migration — 
again, of course. It is suggested that the particulars 
demanded at the taking of the census should comprise 
the following items as a minimum: name, sex, age 
(children under two years stated in months), relation to 
head of household, conjugal condition, calling, religious 
persuasion, illiteracy, birthplace and nationality, language, 
residence, infirmities, this last term meaning, we presume, 
serious infirmities, such as those of the blind, the deaf, 
and the dumb, and the several forms of insanity. We 
ourselves do not see in what way a sanitarian is concerned 
with the religious persuasions of the people, or with 
language as apart from and independent of nationality ; 
nor do we think a sanitarian, or any other student or 
scientific worker, could extract any useful knowledge 
out of the untested declarations of uneducated persons 
relative to the ability or inability of themselves and their 
families to read and write. We do not altogether agree with 
our author in advocating inquiry on these points ; but we 
entirely agree with him on the remaining points he men¬ 
tions, to which, in the main, however, the country at large 
may be considered already to have assented. We would 
emphasize, with him, the desirability of taking the ages 
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of the youngest children in months ; at any rate, for 
the first year of life. Considering the heavy mortality 
prevailing during infancy—about one-fifth of all the births 
being followed by death within two years—and considering 
its rapid change from month to month, as the development 
of the infant progresses, it is an obvious requirement of 
this branch of the subject that steps should be taken to 
ascertain the mortality for each succeeding month of a 
child’s life, and thus verify the estimates and partial 
results that have already been published. We would also 
emphasize, with our author, the desirability that the 
calling or occupation of each person should be given 
with sufficient definiteness to obviate confusion. At 
present one experiences some difficulty in manipulating 
the figures of the Registrar-General’s Office ; a difficulty 
arising not only from the classification of occupation, and 
partly unavoidable, but also from the inclusion in one 
figure of masters with workmen, and sometimes of those 
who have retired from an employment with those actively 
engaged in it. There is, as is self-evident, the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining precise information from the 
millions of an entire population ; but the Registrar-General 
has, no doubt, turned his attention in the directions now 
indicated with a view to future action. 

The Civil Registration Act was passed in 1837, but for 
a long while the registration of births was defective, 
it having been estimated that as many as 5 per cent, of 
the births were lost sight of. This is a fact not to be 
forgotten in dealing with earlier years. The registration 
of births was made compulsory by the Births and Deaths 
Registration Act of 1874; but the record gives neither 
j the age of the mother at the date of the birth of the 
child, nor the order of its birth (first, second, third, &c.); 
so that we can know' neither the number of children 
! borne by mothers at each year of the mother’s age, nor 
! the average number borne in the course of a mother’s 
lifetime. The birth-rate in a community is commonly 
represented by the ratio of births to population, so many 
per thousand ; but the basis of 1000 living, including, 
as it does, a varying proportion of men, women, and 
children, is not a perfect basis ; and, to get the true birth¬ 
rate, the number of births should be compared with the 
number of women between the ages of about 16 and 
4;. The population basis is, as a rule, however, ade¬ 
quate for practical purposes, and tables, so constructed, 
display, throughout Europe generally, a tendency in the 
birth rate to decline. In the United Kingdom the 
decline has been fairly regular and continuous for some 
years past, the decline amounting to almost 3 per 
thousand in seven years. 

The chapter on births contains, under the head of “ The 
Malthusian Hypothesis,” some remarks respecting the 
famous essay on the theory of population published in 
1798. As popularly understood, the hypothesis was to 
the effect that the growth of a population must be 
circumscribed by the means of subsistence. The remarks 
are especially directed against the doctrine that “ the 
population is increasing in a geometrical progression, the 
means of subsistence in an arithmetical progression ; and 
unless wars, destructive epidemics, marshes, dense towns, 
close workshops, and other deadly agents, carry off the 
excess of the numbers born, . . . the whole people must 
be exposed to a slow process of starvation.” Our author 
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is quite right in attacking this theory, but it is sub¬ 
stantially no answer to the theory to say that a geo¬ 
metrical progression may progress so slowly as hardly 
to progress at all ; or that, when the number of births 
falls below the number of deaths, there is a decreasing 
geometrical ratio instead of an increasing one. Such an 
argument is, doubtless, the correct statement of a purely 
theoretical truth of abstract mathematics, but it does 
not meet the case as popularly understood. Also in¬ 
conclusive, in our opinion, are some of the comments on 
increase of subsistence. To define subsistence as “ all 
that supplies men’s wants ” is to adopt a definition of 
the term which calls for definition more loudly than the 
word defined ; and to suggest that we may look to human 
industry and scientific discovery for the increase of food 
is to open up before us a very doubtful and probably 
disappointing prospect. The teachings of Malthus may 
have been more or less refuted by the history of the 
present century, but we all agree that the danger of popu¬ 
lation outrunning subsistence is one that common-sense 
demands should always be kept in view. 

The marriage-rate is usually obtained by comparing the 
number of marriages with the number of the population 
in which they occur. This method is exact enough for 
many purposes, but to attain theoretical accuracy the 
comparison should be made with the number of eligible 
bachelors, spinsters, widowers, and widows. Like the 
birth-rate, the marriage-rate appears to be on the decline, 
not only in this Kingdom, but also throughout Europe. 
In England and Wales, bachelors now marry at a mean 
age of 26'2 years and spinsters at 24-6 years, the age at 
marriage exhibiting a tendency to increase. The average 
number of births to a marriage is for England and Wales 
about 4i ; the average for Italy being 5*15 ; Prussia, 4/92 ; 
Austria, 373 ; and France, 3-42. In England and Wales 
the average duration of ordinary married life has been 
computed at about 27 years. 

It is customary to state the death-rate by comparing 
the number of deaths with the number living, but the 
results require to be received with caution. The popula¬ 
tion of a place may vary in its age and sex composition 
with the arrival of immigrants and the departure of 
emigrants ; also from an excess or defect of births over 
or under deaths ; also from other and special causes ; and 
these disturbing elements cannot always be left out of 
consideration. Thus, the general death-rate in England 
and Wales in 1881 was 18-9, for all ages, -while the 
general death-rate in France was 22-0; but had the age- 
distribution in France been the same as in England, the 
French rate would have been 20-9, and it is dearly with 
this figure, and not with the 22 4 o, that the English figure 
is justly to be placed in comparison. With respect to 
the registration of death, and with a view to obtain better 
information as to the cause of death, Dr. Newsholme 
favours the appointment of medical registrars, and thinks 
the certificate of the medical attendant on the deceased 
should be withheld from the family and sent direct to 
the registrar. 

To the general reader the discussion of the influence 
exerted on mortality by climatic and social conditions, by 
recent sanitary legislation, by density of population, and 
by occupation, is sure to prove attractive. Figures are 
adduced to demonstrate that mortality is usually highest 


in the first quarter of the year and lowest in the third ; 
and we are told that mild winters and cool summers both 
lower the mortality, the former especially of the old, and 
the latter of the young. Pervious subsoils apparently 
afford a better protection against lung-disease and diph¬ 
theria than retentive ones, as might naturally be expected ; 
but not so with phthisis, which, according to the figures 
quoted, is no great respecter of subsoil. As is popularly 
understood, the death-rates for married persons of both 
sexes are more favourable than for the single or widowed, 
but it must not be forgotten that in marryingand giving in- 
marriage a process of natural selection takes place, and 
that it is only the more or less healthy, if not also the more 
or less strong, that enter the married state. Theaggrega- 
tion of an ever-increasing proportion of the population in 
towns has an unfavourable effect on mortality; for the gene¬ 
ral death-rate in the urban districts, which, according to the 
mean rates for the country, and making due allowance 
for age and sex, should have been 20-4, was as high as 
23-1, while in the rural districts, where it would have 
been estimated at 22-83, it was only 19 0. However, the 
inferiority of town to country, in this respect, is, appar¬ 
ently, becoming less marked. Next to the subject of 
crowding in towns, comes up for consideration the subject 
of crowding in houses. Some observations in Glasgow 
tended to show that among those living in one and two 
roomed houses the death-rate was 27-74 per 1000 ; 
among the occupants of three and four roomed houses, 
19-45 ; and among those living in houses of five rooms 
and upwards only 11-23 1 but such results cannot be'attri¬ 
buted solely to the extent of house accommodation. The 
fewer the rooms, as a rule, the poorer the person, and 
therefore the less able to procure a supply of good 
and sufficient nourishment, suitable clothing for summer 
and winter, healthful occupation and recreation, and, in 
times of sickness, efficient medical attendance and com¬ 
forts. Of the increased mortality to the poor man, one 
cannot say what portion is to be ascribed to the narrow¬ 
ness of his habitation, and what portion to the com¬ 
bination of various other and accompanying causes. A 
whole chapter of the book under notice is devoted to the 
effect of occupation on the death-rate, but we have not 
the space to allow of quoting from it. The chapters on 
the mortality due to each of the seven chief infectious 
diseases, and to certain other special diseases that flesh 
is heir to, will prove little less interesting to the reader 
than those to which we have more fully referred. 

Dr. Newsholme is evidently very earnest in his 
advocacy of the national registration of sickness, i.e. 
sickness of a disabling character. The number of deaths 
registered as due to a specified disease may or may not 
give an indication of the prevalence of that disease. 
The prompt registration of sickness would result in 
various advantages to the public health. Prophylactic 
measures could and would be taken to prevent the spread 
of threatening epidemics ; the isolation of patients and 
suspects would be more generally provided for; the 
children of an infected family would be debarred from 
attending school ; while the public excitement consequent 
on any unusual warning given by the registration would 
lead to the discovery of conditions conducive to disease, 
to the thorough inspection of houses, workshops, public 
drains, clothing, and the food and water supplies. Such 
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periods of excitement would have an educational value 
among parents and householders, and teachers of all kinds, 
and a better knowledge of sanitary principles would 
manifest its presence amongst us in a greater freedom 
from sickness and in an enhanced vigour of mind and 
body. If the registration of sickness, by informing us, 
warning us, and alarming us, will compel public attention, 
and direct it to matters of public health, and enable us to 
resist our worst and deadliest foes, by all means let us 
have registration. 

When one reflects on the attention given to sanitation 
for, at least, the last twenty years, and on the labour and 
money devoted to it since 1872, when the Public Health 
Act came into operation, one naturally asks what has 
been the effect on the national death-rate of all the 
sacrifices we have made. The answer is, on the whole, 
satisfactory. The mean annual death-rate per 1000 in 
England and Wales, at all ages, males and females 
taken separately, has fallen in each of the last three 
quinquennia, as under : — 

Males. Females. 


30 years, 1841—70 
5 years, 1871—75 
5 years, 1876—80 
5 years, 18S1 —85 


2 3'3 21-4 

23'3 ... 207 

22'2 ... 19 "5 

20‘4 ... IS '2 


either for the suddenness with which the fall set in or 
the persistency with which it has continued. To sanitary 
works and operations is, probably in a large measure, 
to be attributed the improvement in the death-rate as 
shown above, an improvement that gives 1,800,047 
additional years of life to the 838,878 children annually 
born in England, extending the average lifetime of the 
437,492 males by nearly a year and a half, and of the 
421,386 females by not less than two years and three- 
quarters. Apparently, we are taking care of the women 
and children, especially the latter, and if anything could 
now be done to alleviate the wear and tear of adult life, 
arising from the increasing severity of competition, 
especially among men, and to check the evil effects of 
crowding together in great towns, these remarkable 
figures might become more remarkable, and human life 
healthier, happier, and still better worth living. 

In conclusion, we may say that the book is clearly and 
pleasantly written, that the arrangement of the work is 
excellent, and that, although it cannot contain much that 
is new, it is interesting from the first page to the last. 


BIRD-LIFE OF THE BORDERS. 


Here there is manifested a striking reduction in the 
general death-rate, both for males and females. But it is 
desirable to examine this improvement more in detail, 
and to differentiate for age as well as sex. When this is 
done, the change in the death-rate stands out very 
distinctly. 


Mean Annual Death-rates in England and Wales for 
Periods of Years and Groups of Ages; Males and 
Females separately. 


Ages. 

Males. 


Females. 




1841 — 

187I - 

1876—* 

1881— 

1841 - 

1871— 

1876- 

1881— 



70 

75 ■ 

80 

85 

70 

75 

80 

85 

O- 

- 5 

72-5 

70 'Q 1 

67-2 

59-6 

62-7 

6o-o 

57'0 

50-5 

5- 

— IO 

8 6 

7-2 

6- 4 

5-8 

8 '4 

6-6 

6*0 

5-6 

10- 

-15 

4'8 

4 *°! 

3-5 

3 '2 

5 'o 

4-0 

3-6 

3'3 

> 5 - 

—20 

67 

5-7 

5-0 

4 'b 

7'3 

6*0 

5 -i 

4'7 

20- 

-23 

8-9 

8’i 

6 8 

6'o 

8-6 

7-5 

6‘3 

5'9 

25- 

-35 

9-8 

IQ'I 

87 

8-2 

IO'I 

9'2 

7'9 

T 9 

35- 

-45 

13-0 

143 

I 3 - 5 , 

127 

I2'4 

I2’0 

H *2 

io*9 

45- 

-55 

iS '5 

20‘I 

19 ’0 

19-4 

15-7 

13-8 

14-9 

15-2 

55- 

- 6 5 

32-0 

34 7 - 

34-6 

3 i "6 

27-8 

28-8 

28-9 

27-8 

65 

-75 

66 7 

69-4: 

67-6 

68 8 

59-7 

61'O 

60*2 

59'5 

75 - 

-85 

147-4 

148-0 

[46-7: 

144-6 

135-1 

I 34-3 

132-3 

129-4 

85 and 

upwards 

3 11 6 

315 -° 

304-1 

296-4 

28s-8 

285-9 

274-0 

2678 


From this table it is seen at a glance that the improve¬ 
ment in the death-rate has been very considerable for all 
ages up to 25 ; less considerable from 23 to 43 in the case 
of males, and 25 to 55 in the case of females ; and that 
for subsequent ages the change is, on the whole, some¬ 
what adverse. The proportion of urban population, 
to rural has increased till at the present moment it may 
be stated as 2 : 1, but despite this fact there has been a 
striking and continuous fall in the mortality. Of course, 
it may be argued that the spread of education, and the 
diffusion of a knowledge of elementary physiological facts, 
have had something to do with bringing about this result, 
and the argument is admissible ; but they cannot account 


Bird-Life of the Borders: Records of l Vild Sport and 
Natural History on Moorland and Sea. By Abel 
Chapman. (London: Gurney and Jackson, 1889.) 

HIS is an admirable book of its kind. On the one 
hand, its ‘‘ records of wild sport * will be full 
of interest to devotees of the gun and rod ; while, on the 
other hand, the trustworthiness of its “ natural history ” 
is guaranteed by a statement in the preface that the 
proofs have been revised by Mr. Howard Saunders. But 
it is not enough to say that the natural history is trust¬ 
worthy : it is also full of original observations, interesting 
alike to the bird-lover and the scientific ornithologist. 
In particular, we may instance a very suggestive chapter 
on migration, which shows among other things the im¬ 
portance in this connection of distinguishing between a 
species and its constituent individuals. Certain birds 
occur in certain regions all the year round, and therefore 
in those regions might be regarded as non-migratory ; 
but, as a matter of fact, such regions constitute “ over¬ 
lapping zones” doubly crossed by the birds in question 
during their migrations north and south, so that although 
the species occupies such a region all the year round, it 
does so only in virtue of a continual changing of its 
representative individuals; “those individuals which occu¬ 
pied this area in summer will be wintering 1000 miles 
south, while their vacated places are occupied by others 
which had passed the summer 1000 miles north.” 

Again, there are some curious observations on what 
the author calls “pseudo-erotism,” by which he means a 
display of amatory instincts which occurs on the part of 
black-game, plovers, gulls, &c., in October, or even later. 

“ On wet, foggy mornings in particular, one hears the old 
blackcocks ‘ crooning,’ ‘ bubbling,’ and ‘ sneezing,’ as 
excitedly as on a fine day in spring. With a glass, 1 
have watched one surrounded by his harem, strutting 
round some bare little knowe in the fullest 1 pi iy.’ . . . 
Whether this is merely a chronological miscalculation, or 
arises from some specific cause, the origin of which may be 
lost in the mists of a remote past, the instinct certainly 
exists,” &C. 
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